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FIXING WAGE RATES IN THE NEW YorRK DRESS INDUSTRY 


By 


ANNE GOULD 
INTERNATIONAL LADIES’ CARMENT WORKERS’ UNION 


Seven oreight years ago, the chaotic condi- 
tions in the dress industry were equaled only by 
the inhuman working conditions in thedress manu- 


facturing shops. The depression of 1929 had 


turned the dress industry into one of the worst 


sweatshop industries in the country. Workers 


wre receiving $1.50 to $3.00 per week, for 50, 


f), and sometimes 70 hours of work. Chaos was 


, 


the order of the day. Sweatshop employers, 


establishing new lows in labor standards, made 


impossible for decent employers to remain 


1 


in business. The industry suffered, labor 
suffered, and the union was demoralized. 
were it not for the International Ladies' 


farment Workers’ Union, which in 1933 organized 


practically the entire dress industry and 
established certain labor standards, these 
conditions might still prevail. Certain 


factors in the industry would have continued 
to contribute to the general disorder. Some 
f these factors were: Cutthroat competition, 
with thousands of small 


manufacturers each trying 


to overbid his competitors; Perhaps the 

seasonality, which causes in .collective bargaining between em- 
jobs in the industry to ployers and a union is the question of 
be available only during vafe settlements on jobs which cannot 


the short busy season; and be | 


Style variability, with in- 


amount of labor time 


and skill required 


agreements for the industry in 1936, the union 
took all these factors into consideration and 
devised measures to cope with and control them. 
As a result, the dress industry today can boast 


of labor standards as high as any in the country. 


Among the measures proposed by the union 
to bring order into the dress industry was a 
new system of setting wage rates on the thousands 
of styles of dresses manufactured in New York. 
For a number of years the Dressmakers' Union 
of the International Ladies' Garment Workers' 
Union has had collective-bargaining agreements 


with the various types of employers of the 


New York dress industry: 


1. The jobber, who purchases fabrics, 
employs designers, and sends the cut or uncut 
material to the contractor, with specifications 
as to how the garment shall be manufactured. 
2. The manufacturer, who purchases. the 
materials, employs designers and cutters, and 
manufactures the garments 


in his own factory. 


most complicated problem 3. The jobber-manufac- 


turer, who produces garments 
in his own factory andalso 


sends garments to contractors. 


standardized because of the varying 


1. Thecontractor, wno 


That the problem maintains a shop to manu- 





humerable changes in labor 
time required, making 
fixed piece rates an effec- 
tive weapon for depressing 
wage standards. 

In negotiating the 


collective-bargaining 


in their performance. 

can be solved, however, has been proved 
by the successful experiment in the silk- 
iress industry in New York in spite of 
the fact that the industry is characterized 
by countless numbers of styles which vary 


from season to season and from year to year. 


facture dresses from the 
jobber's materials accord- 
ing to his specifications. 

jefore February 1936, 
piece rates were settled 


in each contracting shop 























for the work done in that shop. This, however, the garment district and are called the Prig 
: - : measu 
was found to be disastrous. The jobber forced Adjustment Bureau. Here are found a deput; — 
‘ o_ , ; : nit 
me contractor to bid against another, and, of administrator of the impartial chairman w in 
: avera 
course, gave his work to the lowest bidder. iS is in charge of the Bureau, his staff 
" maki 
1 rule, this “lowest bidder" was the contractor experts trained for the settlement of any piece 
. . o . tne 
who was able to compel his workers to accept rate dispute, a staff of 15 union experts ss 
: ire ‘ 
the lowest wage rates. Lowered wage standards represent the workers, and about an equal number 
The I 
were not the only results, however. Ihe ensuing of price experts sent in by the tSSociations ‘ 
\ wi 
friction between work- to represent the ep. 
treme 
ers anda employers in INTERNATIONAL LADIES' GARMENT WORKERS' UNION ployers. From 20 tog 
. . piece 
each shop resulted in firms come every da 
hundreds of discharge History. Founded in New York City in 1900. to the Bureau for 
Cases as well as in Aims. To obtain and preserve for all workers settlement because they 
frequent stoppa ges in the ladies' garment industry just and reason- do not find it convenient ate 
and strikes. able conditions of work; to secure sanitary work- to meet with the con oe 
the collective places and humane treatment from employers; and mittee of workers ani the ul 
agreement of 1936 elim- to improve the material and intellectual ie uiton on their i pr 
inated the evil of standards of wage earners in the industry. premises. The great enal 
contractor competition majority of firms, 
. on a : with 
amd tentead tntrodaned Membership. Slightly more than 250,000 members however, settl: 
i 30 ee : re ~ eer —" unaly 
in industry-wide uniform in 132 locals in the United tates, Canada, their own shops 
jletal 
stem of settling piece and Puerto Rico. Workers on women's’ coats, offices. 
m : P . _— nid . - : ress: 
rates. Under the terms suits, skirts, dresses, blouses, underwear, That the new syste 
corsets etc. are = pit 7 ; ; 
ot this agreement the ee ee ee are eligible of settling piece rates 
ep 
jobber, jobber-manufac- In the New York dress industry approx- has been successful is 
41d 
turer, or mamifacturer, imately 100,000 workers are organized in the demonstrated by the ; 
produt 
as actual owners of the Joint Board of Dress and Waistmakers Union, fact that since April 
garments, assume sole a part of the I.L.G.W.U. 1936, when it went int li 
adi 1: 
responsibility for the s effect, piece rates for 
: Social Features. For a number of years’ the : r of 
labor cost of the over 400,000 different 8 
International lLadies' Garment Workers' Union zarmet 
dresses manufactured styles of garments have ‘ 
has carried on a broad educational program for : ; th 
for them. Wage settle- been determined. The@™,.,. 
‘ its members. It provides a health center for : fairl 
ments are made directly overwhelming majority _ 
; medical examination and treatment of its members, JOD! 
with them. All dresses of rates were _ set i 
sponsors cultural and recreational activities, ; is 1 
manufactured in the ; : without need for inter- a 
and maintains a vacation home for workers : Intort 
contracting shops work- ‘ vention by the arbitra- : 
and tneir families. ion 
ing for a jobber are tion machinery main- §@ .,.. 
; , Headquarters. 3 West Sixteenth Street, New York Cit : a 
considered as a unit 4 » Sen em ’ tained jointly } e | 
and the piece rates the employer and _ the i 
ie Ue 
determined automatically apply to all workers union in this industry to adjust their differences. df 
in these shops. aver . = nic 
: Site Aa. UNIFORM SYSTEM FOR SETTLING PIECE RATES aon 
Settlements of wage rates on the individual worker 
styles may take place either on the jobbers' Several years before the old agreement chs 
premises or at neutral headquarters set up by expired, the Dressmakers’ Union hired a number §»,, 
the impartial chairman of the industry. The of industrial engineers to study the labor§, i. 
"neutral headquarters" occupy an entire floor factor of the industry with a view to reduce §,,...., 
of some 20-odd rooms in an office building in the various jobs involved in making dresses Ut eck 
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geasurable units. This study resulted in the 
mit system, which is a method of expressing the 
average time required for each operation in the 
saking Of a given dress. By this method 
the job-time units for certain operations which 
sre common toall garments fiave been established. 
The unit system is today used as the yardstick 
by which piece rates are determined because the 
tremendous style variability makes standardized 


piece rates impracticable. 
PROCEDURE OF SETTLEMENT 


lo facilitate the job of determining piece- 


work rates for the thousands of styles of 
iresses manufactured, 
the union established 
1 price-settlement 
jepartment, staffed 
with specialists who 
unalyze in the greatest 
letail the samples of 
iresses submitted by 
bers and determine 
the plece rates to be 
4ld the workers in 
producing the garments. 

The method of es- 
tablishinge wage rates 
r of “settling the 
zarment" as it is known 
in the industry, is 
fairly simple. After 
i jobber has prepared 
is line of samples for the coming season, he 
informs the price-settlenment department of the 


"settle" or discuss 


nion that he is ready to 
piece rates which the workers should receive. 
ihe price-settlement iepartment then arranges 
the details of the settlement, fixing the time 
nd place of the conference and Summoning the 
nion expert price adjuster and a committee of 
forkers consisting of one representative from 
ach Shop in which the dresses are to be made. 
Ihe adjuster and the representatives of the 
nion analyze the samples, carefully noting the 
eneral pattern of the dress, the style of the 
sleeves, skirt, and 


eck and collar, waist, 
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jacket. They also note the trimmings required 
for the dress, such as buckles, buttons, belt 
loops, etc. On this basis and with the aid 
of the unit system they calculate the time and 
skill needed to perform the various cutting, 
sewing, and other operations, and specify how 
much the workers should be paid for each operation. 
The selling price of a garment is also taken 
into consideration, since the more expensive the 
garment the greater usually is the amount of 
time and skill required in its making. 

The union rates are submitted to the jobber 
or his representative, who generally has his own 
estimates of what the labor cost should be. If 
an agreement is reached, 
the prices become the 
official rates for the 
particular styles. 
Otherwise the impartial 
chairman's deputy in 
charge of settlements 
is requested to assign 
an experienced impartial 
adjuster from his 
office to study the 
garments and decide 
equitable rates. The 
impartial adjuster's 
decision is, in most 
cases, accepted as 


final, but both the 


Photo by #. Rubinstein 
IN ACTION SETTING WAGE RATES 


jobber and the union 
retain and exercise 
the right of appeal to the deputy or even the 
impartial chairman himself for review of this 
decision. Findings of the impartial chairman 
are final. . 

A complete and detailed description of 
the styles of dresses on which prices have been 
determined is received by the union price- 
settlement department from the price adjuster, 
and copies are forwarded to the shop chairman 
in eacn shop where that jobber's line is manu- 
factured. In the course of a season, each 
jobber settles from 30 to 200 styles and may 
settlement 


require anywhere from 5 to 15 


appointments. 








IN THE 





The union chairman of each shop is required 
to check this description of the styles with 
the work actually done on the garment. If it 
is discovered that more work or a _ different 
type of work is being performed on the dresses 
than is stipulated in the description, the chair- 
man immediately notifies the price-settlement 
department. This department in turn informs the 
impartial chairman of the departure from the 
terms of the settlement, with a request for a 
resettlement hearing on the garment in question. 
If the impartial chairman finds that the changes 
involve additional work, he determines the 
amount of additional compensation to be paid the 
workers. If he finds that the garment fits 


the description originally recorded by the 
jobber and the price adjuster, the wage rates 


remain unchanged 


SECURING COMPLIANCE 


After the agreement had been in operation 
several months, the union found that some firms 
to evade the 


were attempting agreement by 


settling piece rates on styles with little work 


SEWING ROOM 











and then adding work in the process of making the 
dress in the shop. By checking the descriptio 
of the styles settled with the dresses made ir 
the shops, local shop chairmen were able to tak 


steps to eliminate such a practice. 


Another method of evasion was for a firnt 
settle prices for only 60 or 70 percent of thei: 
styles and produce the balance of the line without 
settling piece rates. The workers employed 
garments which carried no established piece rates 
were then paid lower wages. To check thest 
evasions, which not only cause injury to the 
workers but open the way to a return to chaoti 
conditions in the industry, the union has orga 
ized a staff of field investigators who, under 
the terms of the collective agreements, have 
the right to check the production records of the 
firm. Any firm found to be violating the agree 


ment is brought before the impartial chairman. 


added 
settlement department requires the chairman 0! 


Finally, as an check, the price 


each shop to bring into the union office 4 
monthly record, listing all the styles manufac- 


tured in the shop during the month and the 
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rates received by 


the workers for each style. 


These are compared by the price-settlement 


jepartment with its accurate and up-to-date 


record of the price settlements made by each 
firm. These records contain the price range of 
each garment, the style number, the operating, 
finishing, and pressing prices, and the date 
of settlement. If it is discovered that certain 


styles of dresses are being manufactured on 
which no piece-rate settlements have been made, 
the union immediately files a complaint against 
the jobber and demands a settlement for these 
styles. Should the subsequent settlement reveal 
that the workers have been underpaid for their 
work on the garment in question, the jobber is 
required to pay the workers the back wages 
jue them. 

The records kept by the price-settlement 
department give the union a complete insight 
into the price structure of the dress industry. 
They are able to know from these records whether 
and how much the prices of dresses have gone up 
or down and thus establish a close relationship 


vetween wages paid to the workers and the price 


of the garments manufactured. 







PRESSING DEPARTMENT 








From these records the price-settlement 


department is able to give any union member 
information regarding any style number in which 
he may be interested. If a worker telephones 
or comes into the offices of the price-settlement 
department and says, "I am working on style 310 
for the XYZ firm," 


in a few minutes when the garment was settled, 


the department can tell him 


what the price range is, what wages he should be 


getting, or that the garment has not been settled. 


INDUSTRIAL COOPERATION 


While the Dress Union's primary concern 


has always been with direct improvement of 


workers’ standards, it has not disregarded the 


close relation between industrial conditions 


and standards of labor. In cooperation with the 
industry's more enlightened employers, the union 
has constantly sought to formulate proposals 
designed to bring a measure of 
stability 


date have been encouraging and the union believes 


sorely-needed 


to dress production. The results to 


that continuation of its present policy will 


bring new gains for labor and industry alike. 


Women's Bureau, U.S. Department of Labor 


















































BUSINESS PROFITS AND LOSSES IN 1937 ws 
prodi 
141 
The total net profits of 700 industrial and largest gains were recorded in railroad equip. smal] 
mercantile companies, 141 Class I railroads, and ment (86 percent), steel (52 percent) ap inclt 
71 public utilities in 1937 are estimated by the aviation (50 percent). Other industries regis. repor 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York at nearly tering substantial gains in net profits las In t 
$2,464,000,000, or approximately $75,000,000 year were paper and paper products, metals ay, net f 
more than in the preceding year. mining, petroleum, and electrical equipment. 
\mong the industries included in the sample The companies which had smaller profits last 
which reported increased profits in 1937, the year included automobiles, automobile parts and 
| NET PROFITS and LOSSES* 
CORPORATION GROUPS “OF 1929 1932 1936 1937 
ANI 
Total 912 $3,931,500,000 $ 51,000,000 $2,379,000,000 $2,453,700, 000 
Agricultural implements . 7 64,500,000 46,300,000 56,300,000 Banca 
Automobiles .. 12 317,000,000 317,000,000 263,200,000 — 
18S 
Automobile parts** 47 115,000,000 88,300,000 76,700,000 
Aviation 10 2,100,000 , 300, 3,200,000 4 800,000 — 
Bakery products . 10 48,300,000 26,100,000 23,500,000 20,700,000 ippea 
Heverages ... 6 21,200,000 13,900,000 32,700,000 37,600,000 — 
suilding supplies . 43 93,700,000 23, 100,00 75,100,000 84,500,000 
Chemicals and drugs . 36 191,300,000 70,400,000 183,000,000 185,400,000 
Clothing and textiles. . 43 23,700,000 24,800, 001 26,100,000 11,700,000 
Confectionery . 10 26,400,000 14,800,000 16,800,000 17,800,000 \ 
Containers, metal and glass 5 40,700,000 21,300,000 41,000,000 40,000,000 
Electrical equipment 28 150,600,000 18,400, 92,400,000 119,100,000 
Food products . . 36 173,100,000 93,200,000 115,600,000 83,200,000 
Household equipment . 31 68,700,000 - 0 52,900,000 50,700,000 
Leather and shoes . - 4 oC 5,000,000 3,500,000 
Machinery and tools . 52 73,100,000 50,100,000 63,000,000 
Meat packing 12 35,000,000 30,800,000 19,400,000 
Metals and mining 45 174,200,000 C 133,800,000 192,100,000 
Motion pictures . 7 30,900,000 3, 100, 14,100,000 16,400,000 
Office equipment it 45,200,000 200,000 29,700,000 37,200,000 
Paper and paper product 16 11,200,000 3,800, 0 7,600,000 11,200,000 
Petroleum . 31 157,700,000 14,600,000 107,600,000 150,900,000 
Printing and publishing . 16 19,700,000 700,000 11,300,000 11,700,000 
Public utilities*** (Net income) 71 347,600,000 239,300,000 238,200,000 240,600,000 
Radio . 4 17,800,000 2,300, 7,500,000 9,100,000 
Railroads, class I (Net ir 4) 896,800,000 150,600, 0¢ 165,500,000 98,500,000 
Railroad equipment 19 67,300,000 10,900, 26,500,000 49,200,000 
Restaurants, chain 5 4,800,000 200,000 1,200,000 800,000 
Shipping 5 7,500,000 Wo profit or 2,500,000 2, , 
Steel 29 372,900,000 144,800, 00( 140,100,000 213,600,000 
Stores, merchandis¢ 34 133,000,000 20,900,000 133,800,000 122,200,000 
Tobacco 21 109,200,000 118,500,000 92,900,000 90,500,000 
Misce] laneous 60 91,700,000 6,400,00 66,900,000 74,400,000 
" Losses tm stalse ** Includes accessorses and tres an u = 
" Exclude telephone companies. 
6 
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clothing and textiles, food 


tires and tubes, 


products, and meat packing. The net income of 
railroads was 


1936. 


1441 Class I nearly 41 percent 


smaller than in Five shipping companies 
included in the Federal 


deficit of $2,300,000 in 


Reserve Bank's sample 
1937, 


In the preceding year the same companies had 


report ed a net 


net profits aggregating $2,500,000. 





A few industries -- aviation, beverages, and 
metals and mining -- recorded larger profits last 
year than in-1929. The net profits of 16 paper 
and paper-products companies were about the same 
as in 1929. Nine leather and shoe manufacturing 


companies reported net profits aggregating 


$3,500,000 last year, as against a deficit of 


approximately $400,000 in 1929. 





THE WoMAN WORKER 


Beginning with January 1938, the Women's 


pureau Of the U.S. Department of Labor. started 


issuing a new printed publication The Woman Worker 
to replace its mimeographed news letter which has 
ippeared 


periodically for the last 17 years. 





THE 
WOMAN WORKER 


THE WOMEN’S BUREAU NEWS LETTER 


(PUBLISHED EVERY TWO MONTHS) 





WOMEN'S BUREAU 
UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


WASHINGTON, D. ¢ 
Votume XVIII JANUARY 1938 


Numase | 











Through the pages of the new publication’ the 
Bureau will continue to assist State authorities, 
labor unions, and women's organizations inter- 
ested in advancing the welfare of woman workers. 


[ts special function is to provide these groups 


with current information of importance to working 
women. The Woman Worker will also summarize 
Women's Bureau studies on wages, hours, working 


conditions, and other problems affecting woman 


wage earners. Information of interest to workers' 


education groups, high schools, und colleges 


will appear regularly. 
The first issue of The Woman Worker describes 


the progress made by various States in estab- 


lishing minimum wages for woman workers. It 


presents data on earnings of woman workers from 
recent surveys in various States and in specific 


industries such as laundries, clothing, and 


retail trade, which employ large numbers of 


women. Other subjects in the first issue deal 


with State legislation pertaining to hours of 
work, industrial 


homework, and occupational 


diseases, and with the work of international 


organizations affecting women. 


The homan Worker will be published every 


2 months. It may be obtained for 25 centsa year 
by placing the order with the Superintendent 


of Documents, Government Printing Office, 


Washington, D. C. 














EARNINGS AND LIVING CONDITIONS OF SUGAR-BEET WoRKERS | ™ 
tim 
ELIZABETH S. JOHNSON era 
CHILDREN’S BUREAU, U.S. DEPT. oF LABOR _ 
lar 
: —s a f 
"...Jt is also highly desirable to continue... the principle that an 
industry which desires the protection afforded by a quota system or a tariff ™ 
should be expected to guarantee that it will be a good employer..." al 
--President Roosevelt's Message to Congress, March 1, 1937 spe 
ine 
The Sugar Act of 1937 provides for benefits public relief during the winter months has bee Rus: 
to be paid by the Government to the growers of widespread in recent years. Ame 
sugar beets in the United States. Among the Sugar beets are raised by farmers under lo 
conditions under which these benefits are pay- contract with sugar-manufacturing companies, the 
able is a requirement that growers do not employ Colorado produces the largest amount of sugar o 
any child labor in the production of the crop beets and California and Michigan are next ir of 
and that they pay their workers at rates not importance. The nature of the work in _ beet -_ 
less than those determined by the Secretary of fields and the need for a large amount of hand of 
Agriculture as fair and reasonable. labor for brief periods at different intervals on 
Conditions among nand laborers in sugar- during the entire season has made it necessary try! 
beet fields have long been characterized by the for even small growers of sugar beets to hir THE 
use of family labor including children, by extra laborers to do the hand work required iy 
extremely low annual incomes obtained from brief the fields. fand labor is used first for thin- 
periods of intensive work by whole families, and ning the young plants that come up very thickl) a 
by a scarcity of supplementary work during the from seed planted in rows, then for hoeing and - 
off season. lependence of beet workers upon weeding the plants after thinning, and finally — 
m 
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PULLING BEETS OUT OF THE GROUND 
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for pulling and topping the beets at harvest 
time. Hoeing and weeding are done once or sev- 
eral times during the summer. The thinning 


work must be done before plants become _ too 


large or crowded. Topping is concentrated into 
a few weeks in order that the beets may remain 
in the ground as long as possible and yet be 
narvested before they are frozen. 

Beet laborers are in large part Spanish- 
speaking people, either. American or Mexican born. 
The other important racial group is that of 
Russian-—German extraction. It is rare for other 
American-born adults to 
do contract hand work in 
the beet fields because 
of the low social status 
of beet 


because the work, much 


laborers and 


of which is done in a 
stooping posture, is very 


trying and fatiguing. 
THE LABOR-CONTRACT SYSTEM 


The outstanding char- 
acteristic of beet growing 
is the fact that hand 
labor is usually hired 
m a seasonal contract 
basis. [The contract 
specifies the acreage on 
which the hand work is 
to be performed, the man- 
ner in which the work 
shall be done, whether 
housing is to be provided, 
and the rate of wages per acre which is to be 
paid to the laborers and their families. It 
also usually specifies the time of payment, the 


} 


conditions under which store credit may be 
guaranteed to the worker while waiting for his 
wages, and the portion of earnings to be withheld 
from him until harvest is completed. 

The labor contract is made between the beet 
grower and the worker, but the sugar-manmufacturing 
companies are also involved in determining labor 
conditions and labor relations in the industry. 
which 


It is the sugar-manufacturing company 





recruits the beet workers needed from outside and 
transports them to the locality of their employ- 
ment. The company also decides when the work of 
hand labor is to start on each operation. In 
many localities the sugar-manufacturing company 
provides dwellings in which beet workers may 
live the year round. 

As a rule, the work under a labor contract 
is done by the contracting laborer with the 
assistance of his family and perhaps of his 
relatives or friends. The workof young children 
has thus become characteristic of the industry. 

According to a _ survey 
made by the Children's 
Bureau of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor in 1920, 
the majority of even the 
8- and 9-year-old children 
in beet workers' families 
worked in the fields. 
Another survey made by 
the Bureau in 1935 
showed that children under 
14 years of age were 
still to be found at work 
in the beet fields, 
although not in the same 
proportion as in 1920. 
In 1935, about one-fifth 
of all children between 
6 and 14 years of age in 
the families of the beet 
laborers visited were 


P.S.A. Photo by Lee found to be at work in the 


TOPPING BEETS 


fields with their parents. 

It has been customary for the children in 

the beet fields to work very long hours at 
strenuous labor. About half of the children 
under 14 years of age covered in the 1935 survey 
were reported by their parents to be working in 
the beet fields usually for 9 or more hours 


per day. 
WAGES AND EARNINGS 


Beet labor is paid according to the acreage 
worked. Separate rates are established per acre 


for thinning and hoeing work and for topping. 











These rates vary from year to year. There is a 


definite tendency for wage rates to be higher in 


northern Wyoming and southern Montana than in 
northern Colorado and western Nebraska, and tor 
rates in northern Colorado to be higher than in 


southern Colorado. 
Because beet laborers work as a rule in family 


groups, their earnings are available only on a 


family basis. A WPA study of a sample group of 
beet workers in Weld County, Colo., that were 
on relief indicated that in 1935 they averaged 
approximately $222 per family for the entire 
year from beet work. Another survey made for the 


U. S. Department of Labor by the Children's 


Bureau, giving beet earnings for a larger sample 
of 377 half of the 


families earned $340 per year or less, while the 


families, showed that about 


other half earned more than$340. These families 
averaged 6.4 persons per family and their earnings 
fields for the entire year 


from work in the beet 


averaged less than 4139 For every 


100 
less than $200 per year for beet work, 28 earned 
$200 but 


per worker. 


families covered in this survey, 30 earned 


less than $400, 20 earned $400 but less 





10 





than $600, and 22 earned $600 and more per year 


for beet work. 
LIVING CONDITIONS AND RELIEF 


The 


workers 


very low plane of living among beet 


is apparent in the overcrowding of their; 


small houses, which are sometimes not even weather- 


proof, in their meager diet, in their frequent 


lack of warm clothing, andin their very restricted 


recreational and social activities. 
Nearly half of the families interviewed i; 
1935 were living in houses of not more than tw 


rooms during the beet season and one-sixth of the 
families were living with four or more persons t 
families suffered greatly in cold 


lack of 


a room. Many 


weather, owing to warm clothing, poor 


shelter, inadequate stoves, and insufficient fuel. 


The impoverishment of most beet laborers' 


families is suggested further by figures o 


income from all sources, 


Weld 


total cash 
Among 


the total annual cash income per person, 


per person 


the County beet workers on relief, 


including 


relief, averaged $78. Excluding relief, it 
averaged $47. For the 
families of beet laborers 


surveyed in the Children's 


Bureau study, the amount 
of cash income per family 
member, excluding relief, 
was $75 or less per year 
for half of the families 


reporting. 


The meagerness of such 


incomes is indicated by a 


comparison with the amount 
of money needed to buy an 
adequate diet at minimum 


cost in 1935. According to 


the standards of the Bureau 
of Home Economics of the 
U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, the cost of food for 
an adequate diet at minimum 
$110 


member of a family. 


cost was for each 
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AFTER A HARD DAY'S WORK IN THE FIELDS 
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RETAIL Foop Prices, 1929 - 38 
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The average worker spends between 30 and than 90,000 price quotations relating to 84 
49 cents out of every dollar earned in wages important food commodities. The prices are 
for food for his family. Experience has taught received each month from approximately 2,000 
nim that he must measure his ability to provide food dealers in 51 cities. 
food, clothing, shelter, and other necessities The most significant fluctuations in retail 
of modern living not solely by the number of food prices during the last year occurred in 
dollars in his pay envelope, but also by what meats. The prices of most meats rose in 1937 
these dollars will purchase in commodities and until midsummer and in August they averaged 18 
services his family needs. It is not at all percent higher than in February. Over the 
surprising, therefore, that workers are greatly 6-month period, August 1937 to February 1938, 

INDEX OF AVERAGE RETAIL FOOD PRICES IN 16 CITIES 
1929 = 100 
AVERAGE FOR YEAR— AVERAGE FOR YEAR— 
| ciTy ciTy 
1933 1936 1937 l 3" 

Portland, Me....ese- 64.3 77.1 80.3 CHIACAZO. cc vccceseces 61.8 77.5 80.9 

BOStON. coccecceveees 63.1 75.7 78.1 Detroit..ccccesseees 60.2 78.2 81.7 

New York. ccccccccces 66.4 79.8 81.8 St. LouisS...ccccrcecs 62.7 80.8 83.8 

Pittsburgh...sseeees 60.1 75.6 | 78.9 New Orleans......--- 65.5 | 80.0 | 82.4 

Baltimore..cecccceees 65.8 83.5 85.8 HOuSton..ccccccccese 61.6 78.7 81.3 

Atlanta.cccccccccees 59.9 75.2 78.0 Denver.cccrcoccesess 66.9 86.1 89.3 

Jacksonville...... 62.1 80.6 82.6 San Francisco.....+.-. 68.7 79.4 82.1 

Birmingham...seseees 59.3 73.0 76.6 Seattle..ceceeseeees 65.6 80.0 84.2 

Index for 51 cities combined: 1929 = 100; 1933 = 63.4; 1936 = 78.4; 1937 = 81.3 




















interested in changes in the retail prices of 


read and butter, milk and eggs, meats, potatoes, 


and numerous other foodstuffs which are usually 


found in the family market basket. 


In recognition of the importance of giving 


workers, employers, and the general public data 


regarding changes in living costs, the Bureau of 


labor Statistics began to collect retail food 


prices more than 30 years ago. This service has 


een expanded with the growing needs of wage 


earners for more accurate and extensive informa- 


tion until at the present time it includes more 


meat prices declined sharply to a level 4 percent 


below February 1937. Fruits and vegetables, 


particularly apples and potatoes, also dropped 


sharply in price after the 1937 crops were brought 


to retail markets. 
On the whole, more butter, eggs, potatoes, 
lard, sugar, and coffee could be purchased for 


one dollar in February 1938 than in February 1937. 
The 
was Slightly higher this February, and for these 


dollar 


cost of bread and milk, on the other hand, 


foodstuffs the wage earner's did not go 


quite so far as it did a year ago. 











AVERAGE RETAIL FOOD PRICES 


For the country as a whole, the Bureau's index 


of retail food prices shows that a given supply of 
foodstuffs which cost one dollar in February 1929 
could be bought for 58.7 cents in February 1933, 


cents in February 1937, and 76.6 cents in 


1938. 


82.6 


February 





FOOD PURCHASING POWER OF A WORKER’S DOLLAR 
1929 - 38" 
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1929 A Dot.ar's WorTH of Food 


1933 70 PERcENT More THAN in /929 


1937 /8 Percent More THAN In 1929 
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1938 28 Percent More THAN in 1929 
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"BASED ON MID-FEBRUARY AVERAGE RETAIL FOOD PRICES FOR EACH YEAR 











BREAD 


The average retail price of a pound loaf of white 


February 1938 was about 9 cents. The same 
could be 
1937, 6.5 


1929. 


bread in 
retail for 8.2 
1933, 


kind of loaf purchased at 


cents in February cents in February 


and 8.8 cents in February 





A DOLLAR'S WORTH OF BREAD 
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gasses 


/1.4ONE POUND LOAVES 


re de de ee ee 
= we i Arrrery my 


15.4 ONE POUND LOAVES 
eo i ke 
pe SE VS 


12.2 ONE POUND LOAVES 


FEB. 15, 1929 
FeB.15, 1933 
FEB. 16,1937 
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41.3 ONE POUND LOAVES 





FEB. 15,1938 














BUTTER 


butter 


retail f 


4 pound of purcnased at a 


store cost 37.7 cents on the average this Februar 


\ year ago in February butter retailed at 40.7 cent 























a pound or 3 cents more than in February 19%, 
It sold for 25 cents a pound in February 1933 yg 
59 cents a pound in February 1929. 
A DOLLAR'S WORTH OF SUTTER 
AS : 
FEB. 15,1929 ee Rf 
17 POUNDS 
FeB.I5, 1933 Ke EB EE & s 
4.0 POUNDS 
A > 
FEB.16,1937 is - 
2.5 POUNDS 
FEB.15, 1938 a 6 & ‘6 se 
2.7 POUNDS 
MILK 
[The delivered price of fresh milk averaged 12.7 


cents a quart in February 1938, or 


than in the mth of 1937. In Februar 


1933 milk 


corresponding mé 


averaged 9.7 cents per quart at retail 


in February 1929 it sold for 14.4 cents per quart. 


Slightly higher 
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POTATOES PLATE BEEF 


tail fo, { peck of white potatoes in February 1938 cost The average retail price of a pound of plate 

February, m the average 30 cents —only about half as much as beef, one of ‘the cuts of meat comaonly purchased by 

10.7 cents in Feoruary 1937, when the same quantity of potatoes workers, was 13.8 cents in February 1938. This 

ary 19%, sold at retail for 57 cents. In February 1933, compares with 15.8 cents in February a year ago, 10.5 

1933 a potatoes cost 24 cents and in February 1929, 34.5 cents in February 1933, and 20.8 cents in the 
ents a peck. corresponding month of 1929. 








ER ADOLLAR’S WORTH OF POTATOES A DOLLAR'S WORTH OF PLATE BEEF 


a g 
FEB.IS, 1929 a w ¥ Fes. |5, 1929 |e? <a? <<? 


2.9 PECKS 4.8 POUNDS 
Se <<? <s <o? <<? | 
FEB.IS, 1933 W ¥ W W FeB.15, 1933 ~<a ~<a <a ee” 
4.2 PECKS 9.5 POUNDS 





ew? ee 
FEB.16.1937 WwW w FEB.16,1937 =a <a ees? 
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JI POUNDS 
FeBI5.1938 W Ww W 4 St ee 
— FEB. 15,1938 << <<? EP 
9.3 PECKS 7.3 POUNDS 
EGGS COFFEE 
hate On the average, a dozen eges purchased at retail \verage retail coffee prices declined to slightly 
iigner st 30.3 cents in February 1958, compared with 33.9 less than 24 cents a pound in February 1938, the lowest 
Februar ents in February a year ago. Kers retailed at 23.6 level in more than 25 vears. Coffee averaged 25 cents 
iil a ents a dozen in February 1933 and 52.6 cents a a pound in February 1937, 27 cents in February 1933, 
art jozen in February 1929. and 48.4 cents a pound in February 1929. 
A DoLvLar’s WoRTH OF £665 A DOLLAR'S WORTH OF COFFEE 
FEB. 15, [929 Pause’) Pass) FEB.15,1929 | Cael = Neel 
4.9 DOZEN 2.4 POUNDS 
«2 = ces > ; : —_— ae 
i Sea2|) .../ 58S Ss 
U FEB. 15,1933 EB.I5, 
4.2 DOZEN 37 POUNDS 
—— — . —— — — — 
a4 F 6 937 loon) COrr ce —¥ COFFEE 
FEB. 16,1937 EB. 16, | uw Uw LL LD 
EB. 16, 
2.9 DOZEN 40 POUNDS 
~ 7 ———— ——_— am, — 
FEB. 15,1938 Y FEB.15,1938 | Cama — 
3.3 DOZEN 4.2 POUNDS 
13 











WHAT HAPPENED TO PRICES IN FEBRUARY 1938 































































































Wholesale Prices. A further decline in Bureau's index was 79.8 in February, 80.9 jp 
February brought the level of wholesale commodity January, 86.3 in February 1937, and 100 in 192, to ¥ 
prices to a point 7.5 percent below February a The same commodities which could be bought at trie: 
year ago. The sharpest drop over the year wholesale for $100 in 1926 cost approximately Labo 
interval was recorded in the prices of farm $79.80 in February, $80.90 in January, and jure 
products and amounted to nearly 24 percent. The $86.30 in February a year ago. ing 

nan- 
INDEX OF WHOLESALE PRICES sedi 
ne 

iTEM 1926 FEBRUARY | FEBRUARY INCREASE (+) OR DECREASE (-—) 
1938 1937 FEBRUARY 1937 TO FEBRUARY 1938 nad 
redu 
Index Index Index Percent man- 
All commodities . . ...«. -« 100 79.8 86.3 « Cl 
Farm products ....««« « 100 69.8 91.4 -23.6 meist 
Raw materials . . ....- 100 73.6 88.3 -16.6 -” 
Semimanufactured articles . 100 76.1 85.5 ~11.0 ” 
Finished products ..... 100 83.3 85.4 - 2.5 _ 

Retail Food Prices. Averaged for the purchased at retail in 1926, consumers paid on _— 
country as a whole, the Bureau of Labor Statis- the average 72.2 cents in February, 74 cents in in 1 
tics index of retail food prices in February was January, and 77.8 cents in February a year ago. Sub 
about 2.5 percent lower than in the preceding This is indicated by the Bureau's retail food the 
month and nearly 7 percent below February of price index which was 72.2 in February, 74.0 in tri: 
last year. Forevery dollar's worth of foodstuffs January, and 77.8 in February 1937. rect 

rer 
AVERAGE RETAIL FOOD PRICES FOR THE COUNTRY AS A WHOLE fou 
cary 
RETAIL PRICE 
Ten INCREASE (+) OR DECREASE (—) ind 
FEBRUARY 1938]/FEBRUARY 1937] FEBRUARY 1937 TO FEBRUARY 1938 
Cents Cents Cents Percent inj 

Bread, pound . . « « « « « 8.9 8.4 t+ 0.5 + 5.5 hou 

Butter, pound ....« -e« 37.7 40.7 - 3.0 ~ 6.8 fro 

Milk, delivered, quart. . 12.7 12.5 * #3 r 3.8 in 

Bees, @osem « « esc eees 30.3 33.9 « 3.6 - 8.6 shi 

Potatoes, pound ..... 2.0 3.8 - 1.8 -44.7 ter 

Lard, pound . +. .++-+e-s. 13.5 17.6 - 4.1 -22.7 the 

Pork chops, pound .... 28.9 32.2 - 3.3 -10.8 for 

Round steak, pound. . Pe 31.0 35.4 - 4.4 ~12.8 of 

Sugar, pound . . « « « « « 5.5 5.7 - 0.2 - 2.2 

Coffee, pound ....« « 23.8 25.0 - 1.2 - 5.7 

wh 
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INDUSTRIAL INJURIES TO FACTORY WORKERS IN 1936 


Fewer and less severe disabling injuries 


to workers employed in 3U manufacturing. indus- 


tries were reported to the U. S. Department of 


labor in 1936 than in 1935. A survey by the 


wreau of Labor Statistics of 7,169 manufactur- 
ing establishments shows that for each million 
nan-hours worked there were 17.07 disabling 
injuries in 1936, as against 17.94 injuries in 


the preceding year. 


the type classified as temporary total disability. 


Injuries of this kind cause the worker to lose 


some time before he is able to return to work but 
do not cripple him permanently. Out of every 
1,000 injuries in 1936, 926 were of this type, 


67 resulted in permanent partial disability, and 


7 in either death or permanent total disability. 
In the preceding year, 919 out of every 1,000 
injuries caused the disabled workers some loss 











Twenty-two of the 30 industries covered of time but no permanent injury, 74 resulted in 
had lower injury rates in 1936. The most marked permanent partial disability, and 7 resulted in 
reduction in the number of injuries per million either death or total disablement for life. 
san-hours of employment The largest number 
yvecurred in the plants NUMBER OF INJURIES PER MILLION HOURS WORKED* of deaths and permanent 
sanufacturing agricultural total disabilities per 

NC 2 ‘ - , : : 
implements. In the estab- . 1,000 injuries in 1936 
ae 
lishments covered by the 1 eemfactusine industries . . 1 27.07 117.06 was reported in chemicals, 
Bureau's survey of this fertilizers, shipbuilding, 
Flectrical ichinery, et 7.¢2 4.67 
industry injuries declined ” and logging. Chemicals 
Boots and 8.91 9.95 
from 30.18 per million Carpets and rugs 9.38 112.71 and fertilizers each 
man-hours of employment Automobiles : 9.85 {11.19 reported 17 and logging 
in 1985 to 19.88 in 1936. Petroleum refining . . o% 10.42 11.86 and shipbuilding each 
Chemical . 11.11 14.04 


Substantial declines in 


Cotton good 
the frequency of indus- eee 
trial injuries were also Automobile tires and rubber 
recorded in the hardware, Pottery 


pratis Machine tools 
fertilizer, leather, F 


Iron and teel 


foundry, machine tool, . 
Furniture 
carpet and rug, and glass a vdeare 
industries. Leather 
Glass 


In logging the rateof Acricultural implement 


injuries per million man- 
. Stamped d enameled ware 
hours of work rose sharply 5a. agribohuems : 


in 1935 to 91.30 


Steam fittings, etc. 


7 


from 77.05 
in 1936. 


Foundries and machine 


Sawmills and 


Flour, feed, and grain pro 
Shipbuilding also regis- Paper and pulp 
tered a marked increase in Siaugntering and want pe 
the number of injuries ~~ 

Lumber--planing mills 


for each million man-hours Rett tinece 


of work. Brick, tile, and terra cotta 
Lumber--sawmills 
Most of the injuries Logging. - ++ +«eeee 


which occurred in manufac- , 


enerally referred 





Shipbuilding, tee] nd woo 


reported 15 deaths or 


. . 113.70 116.10 permanent total disabil- 


ities per 1,000 injuries. 
The rate of permanent 
partial disabilities, 


that is, injuries causing 


the ldéss of a leg, an arn, 








» | 18.08 [22.58 one or more fingers, etc., 
. 8.75 21.8 : ‘ ‘ 
. / A.G2 decreased in 20 of the 30 
19.88 30.18 ; : 
0.07 116.03 manufacturing industries 
20.83 119.56 surveyed in 1936. Increases 
- | 21.02 | 21.00 were registered in such 
- «| 24.20 | 26.45 industries as carpets and 
ts 24.36 | 25.22 
os » rugs, hardware, petroleum 
27.23 126.02 refining, and stamped and 
— 28.92 | 29.68 enameled ware in spite of 
. 1.29 | 87.19 the fact that in the pre- 
16.34 11.67 . 
ceding year these indus- 
. . 38.95 36.00 
; . . | 67.66 162.85 tries reported a large 
7 91.30 177.05 number of permanent partial 


disabilities per 1,000 


injury-jJrequency 








turing industries were of 


injuries. 














EMPLOYMENT AND Pay ROLLS IN FEBRUARY 1938 


Total nonagricultural employment declined 


further in February but the estimated reduction 


of about 125,000 workers was much smaller than 


ol 


1,800,000 fewer 


in any the 3 preceding months. Approximately 


in industries 
of 


workers had jobs 


other than agriculture in February this year, 


aS compared with February a year ago. 


MANUFACTUR 


ING 


in Februar 


Seasonal declines in employment 


were recorded in retail and wholesale trade, 


Class I railroads laid off approximately 20,09 


men during the month and telephone and telegrap 


and light and power companies also continued t 


reduce their staffs. Fmployment in privat 


building construction declined slightly. 


INDUSTRIES 









































\bout the same number of workers had factory continued to lay off employees in February but 
jobs in February as in the preceding month. at a much smaller rate. Clothing and textile 
Weekly pay rolls were more than $3,200,000 mills, some food industries, and lumber mills 
higher than in January. The heavy industries-- were among the industries reporting seasonal] 
particularly steel, machinery, and foundries-- gains in employment. 

ESTIMATED EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 
BRUARY 4938, JANUARY 14938, and FEBRUARY 1937 
NUMBER O WO ERS EMPLOYED AMOUNT WEEKLY PAY ROLL | 
k FEBRUARY | JANUAR Y FEBRUARY FEBRUARY ANUARY FEBR 
Zz zat Zz 28 193.8% 193" 
All industries 6,886,600 6,887,500 |8,291 ,200/$148,746,000 |$ 145,527, 000/$194,699,000 

Durable-goods groups: 39,175,40013,254,40014,038,40 72,472,006 72,584,000 105,264, 
Iron and steel . 687,300 697,600 888,300 15,140,000 14,598,000 25,620,000) 
Machinery 882,800 920,900/1,050,200 21,781,000 22,758,000 28,167,000) 
Transportation equipment 454,200 475,000 653,700 11,533,000 11,809,000 19,331,000) 
Railroad repair shops 216,500 229,500 297,000 6,185,000 6,415,000 8,599,000) 
Nonferrous metals 247,800 249,800 315,100 5,394,000 5,372,000 7,586,000 | 
Lumber. . 494,100 488,600 598,700 8,328,000 7,779,000 10,652,000) 
Stor clay, and gla 192,700 193,000 235,400 4,111,000 3,853,000 5,309,000) 
Nondurable-goods groups: 8,711, 20013,633,100)4, 252, 801 76,274, 00( » 943,000 89,435, } 
Textil 1,451,800/1,378,500/1,795,600 23,535,000 20,684,000 31,708,000) 
Leather 289,200 277,600 323,200 5,135,000 4,583,000 6,350,000 | 
Food 674,400 682,500 698,200 15,811,000 16,139,000 15,371,000) 
Tobacco 81,400 71,800 83,700 1,086,000 992,000 1,170,000 || 
Paper and printing . 536,900 536,400 561,400 14,345,000 14,211,000 14,939,000 || 
Chemicals 374,700 373,000 403,900 9,872,000 9,731,000 10,242,000 | 
Rubber . 99,800 105,200 136,400 2,043,000 2,285,000 3,621,000 || 
Unclassified . 203,000 208,100 250,400 4,447,000 4,318,000 6,034,000 || 
* Preliminary = Revised | 
aul 
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Durable-Goods Industries. Employment in 


yrable-goods groups of industries declined by 
gain 
all 
reductions in employment during 
1937 


79,000 in February. Except for a seasonal 


¢ 5,500 workers in the lumber industry, 


) 
if 


sroups repor ted 


the month. Over the year period, February 


to February 1938, employment in all the durable- 


sods industries combined declined by 863,000. 
Weekly pay rolls in February rose by 
and steel, 


and $22,000 


949,000 in lumber, $542,000 in iron 


clay, and glass, 


They declined $977,000 in 


9958,000 in stone, 


in nonferrous metals. 
sachinery manufacturing, $276,000 in transporta- 


tion equipment, and $230,000 in railroad repair 


shops. Aggregate weekly pay rolls this February 
vere nearly $32,800,000 lower than in February 
f last year. 


largely 


textiles, 


Nondurable-Goods Industries. Due 


to an increase of 73,300 workers in 


nondurable-goods groups 


The 


total employment in tie 


of industries rose 78,100 in February. 
number of wage earners employed this February, 
however, was nearly 342,000 below February 1937. 
The weekly wage income of workers employed 
in nondurable-goods industries increased about 
$3,330,000 in February. Most of this pay-roll 


increase ($2,851,000) occurred in textiles, but 


all groups except foodstuffs and rubber recorded 


month interval. 


larger weekly pay rolls over the 





TREND OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS 


Weekly pay rolls inmanufacturing industries 


ddvanced slightly in February but were about 24 


© 


Over the year interval, however, only the food- 
producing industries reported a larger weekly 
pay roll. For the nondurable-goods' groups 
combined, pay rolls were $13, 160,000 lower this 
February than in February a year ago. 
IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 

February 1937, and 100 as the average for the 3 
years 1923-25. In other words, for every $1,000 



























ercent below February a year ago. The Bureau disbursed in weekly wages in 1923-25, manufac- 
f Labor Statistics factory pay-roll index was turing industries paid out $73.20 in February, 
73.2 in February, 71.6 in January, 95.8 in $71.60 in January, and $95.80 in February 1937. 
BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS 
: EMPLOYMENT & PAY ROLLS 
Factory Employment Index ALL MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 
. . ae ander Numbers 192325100 ader weber s 
1923-25 = 100 ates a aaaauuae 
y 
1938 
20 | (0 
February... 82. 2* 
January.... 82.2 
100 00 
1937 Employment ola 
' | . ae ad 
December... 88.5 $0} \90 
November... 94.7 \ / 
October.... 100.5 - 
60 1h 
September.. 102.1 
August..... 102.3 
JULVocvcecs 101.4 40 \40 
JUNC. wee eee 101.1 
9 « 
Mayececcccece 102.3 ” ly 
| 102. 
March...... 101.1 
> eee 99.0 ? a 
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HOURS OF WORK AND EARNINGS 


The average workweek in factories 


increased 





IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 


Weekly earnings: 




































































Slightly in February but was about 6 hours per $25.85 in automobiles 
week less than in February a year ago. Hourly 24.85 in foundries and machine shops 
earnings were slightly lower in February but more 21.60 in blast furnaces and rolliny mil] 
than 6 cents an hour higher thanin February 1937. 18.60 in sawmills 
The weekly wage income of workers in manufactur- 17.25 in brick manufacturins 
ing plants rose about 50 cents per week in Average weekly hours of work and averag 
February. Weekly earnings this February aver- hourly and weekly earnings in the five selected 
aged about $2 less than in February last year. nondurable-goods industries in February 1938 were-- 
a 
HOURS OF WORK AND EARNINGS IN INDUSTRIES MANUFACTURING NONFERROUS METALS 
— 
U O w K URL Y EAR \ WEEKLY EAR IN 
—_ 
REA RU CASE ct OF x NORE ASE OR CASE | 
c < r eA 
NDUSTRY l AN. 193 E A r JA Y 
FE FE 28 FE Fe FE gs 
Percent ercern er ercent ercent Fercent Percen 
Aluminum manufactures. 34.5 r 3.2 -~17.4 68.5 - O.5 +16.4 [$23.70 2.6 - 3.8 
Brass, bronze, and copper IO. - 0.2 -30.6 74.5 r Oy +17.4 22.75 O.3 | =-18.¢ 
Clocks and watches 33.5 - 0.6 -18.7 60.0 - 0.9 +16.8 4), ~ 2 Ft ow Bad 
Ce a re 37.0 + 6.0 = 6.4 60.5 a: Be 3.0 | 22.25 - 0.8 | = 2.3 
| 
Lighting equipment a 32.0 +10.2 -19.9 67.5 - 0.2 +12.7 21.65 +10.0 - 9.7 
Silverware and plated ware 34.5 + 4.0 -10.6 63.0 - 0.8 bal 1.85 el w 24 
Smelting and refining . 38.5 - 0.8 oe 7.4 68.5 - 0.5 +11.2 26.50 » 2.9 | 3.0 
Stamped and enameled ware 34.0 et 7.8 -17.7 63.0 » 3.3 r 9.9 21.55 + 4.6 | = 9.8 
= | | 
In the five selected durable-goods industries Weekly hours: 
the average weekly hours of work and average 39.5 in slaughtering and meat packim 
hourly and weekly earnings in February 1938 were-—- 37.5 in paper and puip 
36.5 in petroleum refining 
Weekly hours: 31.5 in cotton-goods manufacturing 
- 23.5 in tires and inner tubes 
37.0 in sawmills 
< : Hourly earnings (in cents): 
35.0 in foundries and machine shops mee 
; ; 97.5 in petroleum refinin 
32.0 in brick manufacturing “i 
: : 95.0 in tires and inner tubes 
28.0 in automobiles 
af 69.0 in slaughtering and meat packin 
26.5 in blast furnaces and rolling mills ; : 
62.5 in paper and pulp 
: ’ 11.5 in cotton-goods manufacturing 
Hourly earnings (in cents): 
Weekly earnings: 
91.5 in automobiles $35.25 in petroleum refining 
82.5 in blast furnaces and rolling mills 27.3) in slaughtering and meat packin 
71.0 in foundries and machine shops 23.50 in paper and pulp 
53.5 in brick manufacturing 22.55 in tires and inner tubes 
1.5 in sawnills 13.00 in cotton-goods manufacturing 
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Hourly earnings in February averaged higher 
than in February 1937 in all 10 selected durable— 
and nondurable-goods industries. Increases of 
19 percent or more in average hourly earnings 
yer the year interval were recorded in slaugh- 
tering and meat packing, blast furnaces, brick 
sanufacturing, foundries and machine’ shops, 


sutomobiles, and petroleum refining. 


Due largely to fewer hours worked average 
earnings per week were lower in 8 of the 10 
selected industries. The sharpest decreases 
(about 30 percent) occurred in blast furnaces 
and rubber tires and tubes. In petroleum refin- 
ing and slaughtering and meat packing the 
average weekly wage income of workers employed 


was about 13 percent higher than in February 1937. 


EMPLOYMENT, PAY ROLLS, WAGES, AND HOURS IN SELECTED NONMANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 


INCREASE OR DECREASE 





FEBRUARY 


JANUARY 1938 | FEBRUARY 
T T 


1938* O @) 
FEBRUARY 1938/ FEBRUARY 1 
RETAIL TRADE Percent Percent 
Employment........ 3,236,000 - 1.8 - 3.1 
Weekly pay roll... $62,875,000 » 2.3 + 0.9 
Weekly hours...... 43.0 - 0.5 «= 28.7 
Hourly earnings... $0.54 - 0.1 + 6.8 
Weekly earnings... $21.65 - 0.5 + 4.0 
WHOLESALE TRADE 
Employment.....e-+. 1,450,900 0.7 - 1.8 
Weekly pay roll... $43,589,000 - 0.2 + 1.6 
Weekly hours...... 42.0 Wo change - 2.1 
Hourly earnings... $0.69 + 0.3 + 5.4 
Weekly earnings... $29.10 + 0.5 + 3.5 
WETAL MINING 
Enployment.....«.+. 69,700 - 6.0 - 8.9 
Weekly pay roll... $1,833,000 - 5.0 -11.7 
Weekly hours...... 41.0 + 1.0 - 4.9 
Hourly earnings... $0.67 Wo change + 2.1 
Weekly earnings... $27.50 > 205 - 3.0 
BITUMINOUS COAL 
Employment........ 137, 600 - 1.4 - 8.9 
Weekly pay roll... $8,180,000 + 5.3 -23.2 
Weekly hours...... 24.0 + 9.3 -25.8 
Hourly earnings... $0.87 Wo change +10.2 
Weekly earnings... $20.60 + 6.9 -15.8 
TELEPHONE & TELEGRAPH 
Employment.......-+ 405,800 - 2.7 + 1.3 
Weekly pay roll... $12,956,000 - 4.4 +t 9.0 
Weekly hours...... 38.0 - 4.3 + 0.3 
Hourly earnings... $0.85 + 1.9 Fon 
Weekly earnings... $30. 20 - 1.8 + 7.6 





NCREASE OR DECREASE 





F RUA 
—s JANUARY 1938 [FEBRUARY 1937 
T 


1938" O TC 
FEBRUARY 1938/FEBRUARY 1938 
HOTELS Percent Percent 
Employment......-. 275, 500 + 0.1 + 0.5 
Weekly pay roll.. $4, 141,000 + 2.4 + 6.4 
Weekly hours..... 17.0 + 1.0 - 2.9 
Hourly earnings.. $0.32 + 1.9 + 7.2 
Weekly earnings.. $15.15 + 2.3 + 5.8 
POWER and LIGHT 
Enployment......- 297 , 300 - 1.2 + 0.7 
Weekly pay roll.. $9,363,000 - 0.4 + 5.2 
Weekly hours..... 40.0 + 1.4 - 2.5 
Hourly earnings.. $0.84 - 0.2 + 7.9 
Weekly earnings... $33.60 + 0.8 + 4.5 
ELECTRIC RAILROADS 
Enmployment......- 189,800 - 1.6 - 1.9 
Weekly pay roll.. $6,029,000 - 0.5 + 2.6 
Weekly hours..... 45.5 + 0.9 - 1.6 
Hourly earnings.. $0.70 + 0.6 + 6.9 
Weekly earnings.. $32.25 + 1.1 + 4.7 
LAUNDRIES 
Employment......--. 221,200 - 1.1 - 2.8 
Weekly pay roll.. $3,443,000 - 1.3 + 1.2 
Weekly hours..... 42.0 Ho change ~ 2.7 
Hourly earnings.. $0.41 - 0.3 + 6.8 
Weekly earnings... $16.95 - 0.2 > 4.4 
DYEING & CLEANING 
Employment......-. 55,900 - 1.3 - 2.7 
Weekly pay roll.. $939,000 - 0.5 + 3.8 
Weekly hours..... 39.5 + 1.0 - 5.2 
Hourly earnings... $0.49 - 0.5 + 9.4 
Weekly earnings... $19.00 + 0.9 + 5.0 


Preliminary 














BUSINESS AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN FEBRUARY 1938 


AGRICULTURE 


of 


the cash 


Farm Income. Estimates the Department 


of Agriculture indicate that income of 
from the 
February totaled 


against $603,000,000 in January and $505,000,000 


farmers sale of farm products in 


approximately $456,000,000, as 
in February 1937. Government 
the 


payments to farmers 


under agricultural conservation program 
$31,000,000 
February, compared with $17,000,000 


and $52,000,000 in February of 


accounted for an additional in 


in January 


last year. 


Farm Employment. Despite a _ seasonal 


increase in farm employment in January, fever 
hired hands had farm jobs on February 1, 19% 
than on February 1, 1937. Reports received hy 
the Department of Agriculture indicate tha 


about 6 percent fewer laborers were employed 4 


farm hands this February than in February a yee 


ago. This reduction was due largely to a decline 


in farm income brought about by lower priceso 


farm products. 
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INDUSTRY AND TRADE 


Industrial activity in February was carried 
the The 


for 


on at about same rate as in January. 


Federal Reserve Board adjusted index 


measuring the volume of industrial production 


7 


was 79 in against 
1937, 


the average for the 3 years 1923-25. 


February, as 80 in the pre- 


ceding month, 116 in February and 100 as 


Among the durable-goods industries output 


of steel ingots remained about the same ai 


production of automobiles, plate glass, and cement 


was somewhat smaller. In the nondurable-good 
industries textile mills and shoe _ factorie 
registered gains in output in February, while 


activity in meat-packing establishments dec] ined. 





























FEDERAL RESERVE BOARD 
Industrial Production 
PHYSICAL VOLUME OF INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 
ADJUSTED FOR SEASQNAL VARIATION ADJUSTED INDEX 
lager Numbers 1923-75 =100 ladex Numbers 
oad A 1923-25 = 1 
1938 
0 20 
February... 79* 
January.... 80 
00 100 
1937 
80 30 December... 84 
November... 89 
60 0 October.... 103 
September.. 111 
August....- 117 
«“ 40 Julyeccecces 114 
JUNC. eeeees 114 
” 0 MAYscccoess 118 
April...... 118 
March....-e-. 118 
OW (0 BH Tt? TES Bad TS 1906 Be? Wee BE TO Wi Ti 1933 Bak WS BIG BY 19%” February... 116 
Arptaa, Pestavt Boaro 
" * Preliminary 
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BUSINESS AND 


Automobiles. 
ad trucks were assembled in February, compared 
the 


About 186,800 passenger cars 


wth 210,100-units in preceding month and 
#4,200 in February a year ago. 

Bituminous Coal. 
nus coal was estimated at 27,000,000 tons. In 
totaled 30,880,000 tons and 
in February 1937 approximately 42,110,000 tons. 


Building Construction. 


February output of bitumi- 


january production 


Permits issued for 
2,031 cities in Febru- 


New York City, 


yilding construction in 
wy were valued at $100,750,000. 


mich recorded a sharp increase in building 


grmits in January, reported a drop in February. 
The value of permits issued in all other cities 


increased about 28 percent. 


INDUSTRIAL BAROMETERS 


Electric: Power. electric power 
totaled about 8,440 million kilowatt 
892 


January and 


Output of 
hours in 
million kilowatt 


526 


February -- approximately 


hours less than in million 


kilowatt hours less than in February 1937. 


Railroad Freight Car Loadings. Class I 
railroads averaged nearly 538,900 carsof freight 
This with 


the preceding month 


per week in February. compares 


564,100 cars per week in 


and 690,900 cars per week in February a year ago. 


Steel. Approximately 1,700,000 tons of 
steel ingots were produced in February. Steel 
ingot output totaled 1,730,000 tons in January 


and 4,410,000 tons in February of last year. 
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GOVERNMENT EMPLOYMENT AND RELIEF IN FEBRUARY 1938 


Employment in the Federal Service. Nearly 
150,000 persons had jobs in the Federal 
oevernment Service in February. About 716,600 
ersons (exclusive of force-account, supervisory, 


mi technical employees) were the 


branch of the 


5,150 in 


employed in 
xecutive Government, 333,600 in 
the 
4150 in the judicial service. e 

P.W.A. Construction Projects. Approximately 


the 


military, legislative, and 


1,600 workers were employed at Site of 
nstruction on projects directed by the Public 
orks Administration in Their wage 
nome for the month totaled $7,280,000. 
Other Federal Government Construction Proj- 
The number of workers employed on projects 
and the 
econstruction Finance Corporation declined from 
7,600 in January to 148,300 in February. 
tyments to these workers aggregated $14,530,000 


$16, 250,000 


February. 


ts. 


Hnanced by regular appropriations 


Wage 


February, aS compared with 


i the preceding month. 
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The Works Program. 
Works 


Projects financed by 
other than 
aid, 


financed by The Works 


the Progress Administration 


emergency conservation work, student and 


that part of P.W.A. 


jobs to 2,370,000 workers in 


work 
Program provided 
February at a total pay roll of $112, 100,000. 


Emergency Conservation Work. Employment 
of enrolled workers, camp supervisors, and 
instructors in the Civilian Conservation Corps 


in February totaled 328,000 -- about 7,200 fewer 
than in January. Wage payments to the workers 
employed totaled $15,060,000, 
$15,440,000 in the preceding month. 
General Relief. Preliminary reports 
126 urban areas to the Social Security Board 
indicate that about 1,160,000 families 
single persons received $30,000,000 in 
Compared with January 1938, 


as against about 


from 


and 
general 
relief in February. 
this was an increase of 5 percent in the number 
of cases handled and an increase of 2 percent in 
the amount of funds expended. 
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